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Physiologie der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 

The Philosophy of T. H. Green. The late H. Sidgwick. Mind, No. 37, 

pp. 18-29. 

In Green's earlier works, the world of nature in space and time is conceived 
as a complete unalterable system of thought relations. But this is not the view 
expressed in the Prolegomena to Ethics. This hitherto complete system 
is here complemented by a personal "self-distinguishing, self-objectifying, 
unifying, combining consciousness." In a word, Green here steps from 
idealism to spiritualism, from Hegel to Kant and Berkeley. But is this 
combination thinkable, and does Green really succeed in thinking it ? 
Professor Sidgwick in this article answers both these questions in the neg- 
ative. Green variously defines this self-consciousness as ' one ' and 
'many,' as 'self-distinguishing' and 'self-objectifying,' as 'unifying' and 
• combining.' But how can we predicate these relative terms of it without 
implying that it is itself inextricably bound by and determined through and 
through by the very system of relations from which, in the first instance, 
it is distinguished, and which it is supposed to create ? Here Green is 
forced to fall back on his original idealistic position. If how we turn to 
his negative definitions of this self-consciousness, we are met by even 
greater difficulties and contradictions. It is defined as not in time nor in 
space, as neither substance nor cause ; and yet it is constantly spoken of 
as ' continuing for ever, ' and as ' acting upon ' and ' using ' the life of the sen- 
tient soul as its organ. Do not these latter terms imply temporal causation ? 
Green tries to escape this last difficulty by distinguishing between divine 
and natural causality. The eternal consciousness, he claims, has no sepa- 
rate particularity apart from the manifold world, no character but that 
which it gives itself in its unifying action. But this distinction provides no 
basis for ethics, since the manifold is unified as much in the life of the 
sinner as in that of the saint. In a word, there is a great gulf fixed be- 
tween Green's metaphysics and his ethics. And if we confine ourselves 
to his metaphysics, then this eternal consciousness becomes a mere abstract 
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empty entity, not worth the logical labor involved in demonstrating its ex- 
istence. If the world is once comprehended as a unitary ordered system 
throughout, what further gain to knowledge is there in referring this unity 
to a unifying principle ? 

Ira Mackay. 

Mills Theodizee. S. Saenger. Ar. f. G. Ph., XIII, 3, pp. 402-429. 

The publication of the three posthumous essays of Mill, Nature, The 
Value of Religion, and Theism, was the cause of much contemporary dis- 
cussion as seeming to indicate a decided change in what his literal followers 
regarded as his position. These essays form a positivistic theodicy, an at- 
tempt at a complete view of life induced by the balanced and careful nature of 
Mill's thought. The bridge to this theodicy is the peculiar modern longing 
for religion, which he treats as a problem in the essay on Religion. He found 
the moral value of religion to be due to the authority of the number in- 
volved, to early education and to public opinion ; these factors, being ex- 
trinsic, could be conceivably transferred to the support of rational utili- 
tarianism. The individual' s interest in religion is due largely to the mystery 
of existence ; he desires an answer to the question : Is the ground of 
things hostile or friendly to our teleology ? This problem is the subject of 
the other two essays. Mill examines the often-employed adage, ' Follow 
nature, ' and finds that it may be a mere tautology, if taken as meaning, ' Do 
what you must ' ; if the meaning is, ' Know it for use, ' it is not ethical enough 
for a principle ; and any injunction to obey spontaneous instincts contra- 
dicts morality, which implies a contest with the nature of things. In short, 
our moral principles are all artificial, not natural ; the human nature pro- 
duced by art and culture is the ' nature ' we must follow. If we regard nature 
as teleological, the means employed seem to conflict with our traditional 
morality. We may either attack the process or revise our judgments of 
value. Mill clings to human morality as it is, and instead of explaining 
our moral standards from the evolutionary process, adopts the theory of a 
dualistic universe, in which a good and all-wise God is at strife with an evil 
principle which limits his power. He rejects the supernatural in Christianity, 
but regards its founder as the perfect model of all moral action, whom we 
may well regard as the special messenger of God to man. But even in 
this conclusion we may trace a lingering doubt due to Mill's peculiar 
nature. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

Art, Industry, and Science. Warner Fite. Psych. Rev., VIII, 2, pp. 

128-144. 

This article is a suggestion toward a psychological definition of the field 
of art. There are two possible attitudes to be taken toward beauty, accord- 
ing as it is conceived to be related or unrelated to truth and usefulness. 
The tendency has been to consider beauty as a unique quality. The im- 
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pulse toward artistic creation has been regarded as an outgrowth from the 
play impulses. In opposition to this view, the writer suggests a theory that 
conceives art on the one hand, and industry and science on the other, to be 
successive phases in the evolutionary process ; art and industry are con- 
ceived as successive phases in the development of impulse ; art and science 
as successive phases in the development of cognition. Therefore beauty 
is related both to truth and practical serviceability. There is no objec- 
tively distinct class of aesthetic impulses, nor of objects of beauty such as 
it would be necessary to assume in defining beauty as a unique quality. 
The line separating the beautiful from the useful is a function varying with 
the stage of culture reached in the agent for whom the distinction is made. 
Everything that interests us affects the organic processes, and has therefore 
a relation to the life process itself. We have thus instead of an absolute 
distinction of aesthetic and practical qualities, a graded continuum with 
the practical at one end, in the needs more nearly organized into a system, 
and the aesthetic at the other, in those least related to the organic system. 
If we would understand the full force of this contention, we must remember 
that human life is a process of growth, and the human being an evolu- 
tionary process. When a new impulse makes itself felt, and a new object 
is desired, it has first the appearance of the ideal and the beautiful ; then 
as the impulse becomes more imperative, the object loses this appearance, 
and becomes a necessary element of the life process itself. A similar re- 
lation exists between art and science. For psychology this is a relation 
between the appreciation of beauty and the cognition of truth and reality. 
Here again no sharp line of division can be drawn. Whether an object be 
apprehended as a work of art, or as a fact of science, depends entirely 
upon the extent to which it is apprehended in analytic detail. The differ- 
ence between aesthetic taste and cognition is one of degree only. Art, in 
order to remain art, must always retain the element of the mysterious. 
When apprehension reaches the point of detailed comprehension, the 
object is no longer a thing of beauty but merely a fact of science. 

G. W. T. Whitney. 

La definition de Vindividu. F. Le Dantec. Rev. Ph., XXVI, 1, pp. 

13-35 ; 2 - pp- 151-172. 

Of late years some enthusiastic biologists have been inclined to describe 
man as an agglomeration of individuals rather than as an individual. But 
since it is from a knowledge of man that the term * individual ' is derived, 
this can hardly be correct. Let us ask, then : What is the exact meaning 
of ' individual ' ? How should it be defined ? We all know, after a 
fashion, what we mean when we speak pf an individual man, horse, or 
dog — but as we get lower in the scale of being we encounter difficulties, 
and when we reach the fresh and salt-water hydras, some species of which 
are composed of single, free members, others of which are found only in 
groups, we may be puzzled to state whether the single member of this 
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group is the individual. Having found, then, that there is a real question 
involved, let us ask what ideas are united in our term. Indivisibility is 
one ; yet we may readily conceive of an individual as more or less divided 
— within limits. Community of origin and continuity also are included ; 
yet questions of grafting, etc., may lead us into difficulties even here. 
But may we not say logically that an individual is "a living mass, the 
form of which is hereditarily obligatory ' ' ? Should this definition be 
adopted, the problem of the hydra would be settled, for if the group-form 
were fixed and hereditary the group would be- the individual, no matter 
how much its single members might resemble individuals of other species. 
We may say, then, that the individual is an hereditary morphological unity. 
Having arrived at a definition of the individual, M. Le Dantec proceeds 
to trace the course of animal life upward, showing the applicability of his 
definition in all doubtful cases. Individuality is an indispensable condition 
of the hereditary transmission of acquired characteristics, he declares. 
' ' From the point of view of heredity, the only difference that there is 
between the colony and the individual is that the hereditary patrimony 
common to all the cells of an organism is reduced, in the case of the 
colony, to a determination of the characteristics of the individuals consti- 
tuting it ; and, on the contrary, in the case of the individual, includes 
all its personal characteristics." "Different tissues are not diverse 
elements common to all the individuals of a species ; but are 
different modalities of a unique element which determines the per- 
sonality of the individual under consideration." Even in the vegetable 
world this holds, although there individuality is less developed than in the 
animal realm. But what connection is there between individuality as defined 
by inheritance and the psychical personality ? The part played by educa- 
tion, that is, the totality of the exterior conditions encountered in the course 
of development, seems very small from a morphological point of view ; but 
differences absolutely inappreciable from that side are sometimes very im- 
portant psychically. Indeed, that sum of cerebral qualities which we call 
' individual character ' may be inherited. The psychical personality, 
then, is partly determined by inheritance, partly given over to the action of 
exterior influences ; and it is only this second part of the personality which 
is capable of being modified through education. 

Georgia Benedict. 

Der Kausalbegriff in der neueren Philosophic und in den Naturwissen- 

schaften von Hume bis Robert Mayer. Joseph W. A. Hickson. V. f. 

w. Ph., XXIV, 4, pp. 447-482, XXV, 1, pp. 19-56. 

The modern concept of causality originated with Hume. For him there 

were but two alternatives possible ; (1) either the causal relation was an 

abstraction of metaphysics ; or, (2) it rested entirely upon subjective and 

experiential grounds, for which there could be no other guarantee. In 

denying the first view, he made the concept of cause available for science ; 
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but in affirming the second, he assumed a position which he could not con- 
sistently maintain. Hume was obliged to admit the validity of experiment 
or favorable observation. He subsumed such cases under the generaliza 
tion that "the same cause produces the same effect," a principle which he 
derived from experience. Granting that the general principle was won from 
experience, the subsumption of a particular instance under a general law was 
a resort to the deductive method. In fact, it is only as a result of logical 
deduction that one is able to establish the causal relation between successive 
impressions. Mach is the modern champion of Hume's theory. His pole- 
mic against causality, cf. Warmelehre, is superfluous, in that it is directed 
against a view that is no longer current. Moreover, his substitute for the 
concept of causality, the Prinzip des Abh'angigkeit der Erscheinugen von 
Einander, is looser and less precise in its formulation than Hume's state- 
ment of the theory. 

Hume's immediate successors added nothing to his doctrine of causality. 
The critique of Thomas Brown has an historical interest because of its in- 
fluence upon Mill ; but Brown's objections to Hume's statement of the prob- 
lem were weak and ill-founded. The author suggests that we might well 
speak of a Hume-Brown-Mill Theory of Causality, if it were not that such 
a designation would minimize Hume's contribution. The divergent stand- 
points of Mill the empiricist and Mill the logician are shown in his waver- 
ing and uncertain treatment of the problem of causality. While Mill said 
that succession must be unconditioned in order to establish the causal rela 
tion, he nowhere clearly distinguished between conditioned and uncondi 
tioned succession. On the whole, Mill's contribution to the theory of 
causality was unimportant. Kant agreed with the negative part of Hume's 
doctrine, but not with the positive. The difference in the positive positions 
of the two thinkers arose out of the difference in their conceptions of ex- 
perience. Kant frequently appeared to confuse ' priority in time ' with 
' cause.' The cause for Kant has often a sort of absolute existence ; it is 
a ganz starres unveranderliches Ding, having no dynamic relation what- 
soever to the effect. While Kant recognized the validity of the principle 
of the conservation of energy, he did not use it as he might have to sup- 
plement his doctrine of the causal relation. The author concludes, that 
although Kant's treatment of the problem possessed many defects com- 
mon to Hume and his school, it was still Kant who made it possible to 
carry the problem beyond the pure phenomenalism of the ' empiricists.' 

Carrie R. Squire. 

HISTORICAL. 

Lamarck's Views on the Evolution of Man, on Morals, and on the Relation 

of Science to Religion. A. S. Packard. Monist, XI, 1, pp. 30-49. 

This article, for the most part, consists of selected translations from two 

of Lamarck's works, the Recherches sur F organisation des corps vivans 

(1802), and the Philosophic zoologique (1809). These selections show that 
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Lamarck anticipated Darwinism at about every point of importance. 
He compares man to the higher animals, Quadrumana, in point of bodily 
structure, mental faculty, and emotional nature ; and, on the basis of the 
similarity brought out by the comparison, concludes that man has evolved 
from these higher animals. The development of any organ is due to the 
continued and habitual exercise of its appropriate function, and variations 
in organic structure at large are due to persistent adaptation to changing 
environment. Moreover, Lamarck points out that, if any species or variety 
should attain to this increased degree of adaptation, it would thereby attain 
to greater strength and cunning, and would force its fellow mammals into 
the less fruitful and waste places of the earth, where their development 
would be arrested, while this particular species or variety would itself in- 
crease in number without hindrance, and, giving rise to numerous tribes, 
would in succession create new needs, which should stimulate industry, and 
gradually render still more perfect its means and powers. This is clearly 
the law of natural selection. But while Lamarck held that man is thus 
evolved, he still held that he is unique in possessing the faculty of reason, 
by which he can observe nature and nature's laws, and ultimately arrive at 
an idea of God, the orderer and maintainer of those laws. This side of 
Lamarck' s philosophy is brought out most clearly in the Principes primor- 
diaux, published shortly before his death, and which treats of man's 
knowledge of God and of man's moral duties. We cannot know God, he 
says, as a physical object among other objects, but only as He is manifest 
to us in the laws of nature of which He is the author, and if we would know 
God's ways, and so be enabled to live according to them, as is our duty, 
we must know His laws ; in a word, we must study nature. The portions 
of this article which are not translations are devoted, for the most part, to 
a eulogy of Lamarck's personal character. 

Ira Mackay. 

Les lots du mouvement et la philosophie de Leibniz. G. Milhaud. Rev. 

Ph., XXV, 10, pp. 346-360. 

" In reading the philosophical works of Leibniz one is struck by the im- 
portance which he gave to his own researches in the laws of movement, ' ' 
says the first sentence of this essay — the theme of which is the relation be- 
tween these mathematical discoveries and the metaphysics of the philos- 
opher. In his warfare against the Cartesian principle of the conservation 
of the quantity of movement, and his assertion of the permanence of the 
term mv- rather than mv in the Cartesian formulas, there was, to his mind, 
more than a mathematical question involved. From it he deduced his new 
law that "there is always a perfect equation between the full cause and the 
entire effect." "Thus, as the principle of the equivalence of cause and 
effect, the principle of continuity which did so much to condemn the physics 
of Descartes, and which, on the contrary, was in accord with the dynamical 
views of Leibniz, henceforth appeared as better established, more main- 
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festly real, and was ready to play its well-known part in the metaphysics of 
the Monad." In all probability, Leibniz's metaphysical tendencies were 
independent of his mathematics, but traces of the new physics appear 
everywhere in his works, especially in the distinction he draws between the 
infinity of the possible, and the conditions of finality, expediency, and sim- 
plicity, upon which reality depends. Georgia Benedict. 

Le mysticism! speculatif en Allemagne au XIV' siecle. Th. Ruyssen. 

Rev. de M6t., IX, 1, pp. 100-110. 

This article takes the form of an exposition and criticism of the doctorate 
thesis of M. Delacroix upon Maitre Eckart. In mysticism the writer sees 
the natural attempt of men, impatient with the subtleties of reason, to find 
the Absolute by feeling and intuition. Often mysticism has found expres- 
sion in striking characters, and at other times is identified impersonally 
with religious sentiment. In M. Delacroix's work, we see mysticism in 
both its personal and its anonymous aspect. He deals with the period in 
German mysticism beginning with Scotus Erigena and ending with Maitre 
Eckart. Between the times of these two men, mysticism was prominent 
in religious sects. Scotus Erigena adopted the essential conclusions of 
Dionysius the Areopagite. God he believed to be the absolute unity com- 
prehending all reality, and beyond the determinations of thought. Man 
finds God in himself, and can rise by faith to unity with him. Christ and 
the Church are only symbols whereby the unity of God and his creatures 
can be expressed to the ordinary mind. The Ortlibians and Brethren of 
the Free Spirit were religious sects and varieties of the same stock. Both 
believed that above the traditional religion there was a free religion which 
dispensed with all mediation between God and man, proved the emptiness 
of the sacraments, and reduced Christ to a model of sanctity. But while 
the Ortlibians believed that mortification of the flesh was necessary to the 
coming of the Spirit, the Brethren of the Free Spirit believed that the pres- 
ence of the Spirit sanctified all fleshly indulgence. Plotinus, Proclus, and 
Dionysius were the direct inspiration of Eckart. For him the Absolute 
embraced all and could not go outside itself in creation. The soul is divine 
by nature and seeks ever to re-establish its identity with God. By the exer- 
cise of reason and the discipline of religion the soul is drawn upward. But 
the unity of the soul with God is finally consummated in the silence and 
abstraction of mystic contemplation when God gives himself to the soul, 
and fills it with divine fulness. H w Bright. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. Ch. Le Verrier. Rev. deMet., IX., 1, pp. 70-99. 
This article gives a somewhat detailed account of Nietzsche's critical work, 
which the author regards as a very essential part of his thought, and as 
having furnished him with the principles developed in the more positive por- 
tion of this theory. — Nietzsche was not a system-builder. The aim of his 
thought was to get at his own reason for life, as neither religion, science, 
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ethics, nor metaphysics satisfied him. All of these he examined in the light 
of his utilitarian theory of knowledge, which made it only the organ of prac- 
tical action. He found God to be the invention of a race of slaves, to make 
less irksome the obedience exacted from them. Christianty was a reaction 
against the Roman world and the Roman thought of those who were held in 
subjection by it ; hence the ascetic ideal. Scientific asceticism, thought for 
the sake of an idol ' truth, ' apart from any regard for practical value, is worse 
than religious. The noumenal world of metaphysics has no interest for man' s 
practical life ; and as a whole it is based on error. The idea of noumenon 
is the same in essence and development as that of God, and was created for 
the same purpose, to free man from the limitations of what really is ; the 
notion of soul is taken as an easy explanation of the unity of our states and 
actions ; it also is an illusion of the Wille zur Macht ; that of freedom is 
partially imported into the psychic realm from that of social life, and is based 
on an unjustifiable dissection of the psychic continuum. These three ideas 
are, however, the principal doctrines of metaphysics. Analysing our ethical 
ideals, Nietzsche holds sympathy to be " the expression of a force seeking 
vent, or feebleness seeking support. ' ' Justice is " an equilibrium of might, ' ' 
non-existent for the absolutely powerless. Obligation is an invention of our 
vanity to ennoble servility to the categorical imperative, really a relic of the 
past age of servitude, the immutability of which is a relief to sloth. Con- 
science and remorse are the results of our blindness to the real origin of the 
sentiments called moral. Our moral judgments of worth are one-sided, like 
all our other judgments, since, like all of them, they are founded on an origi- 
nal choice in practical life. Of their development into their present form 
Nietzsche gives three theories, which he makes no attempt to reconcile ; 
(a) the "good for us" is transformed by the practical tendency of the 
mind into "absolute good"; (b) the pressure of society, whose interests 
differ from those of the individual, creates altruistic morality ; (c) the im- 
perative in ethics is a vengeance of slaves against their free and uebermensch- 
liche masters. The elements which Nietzsche thus employs for explan 
ation in his criticism he organizes into principles of practice in the theories of 
the Over Man and the Eternal recurrence. Edmund h . Hollands. 

Schopenhauer and Present Tendencies. W. Caldwell. New World, 

IX, 36, pp. 639-655. 

Schopenhauer' s influence upon present thought is so great that it is dif- 
ficult altogether to escape it. Though in his own time professional philoso- 
phers long neglected him, he won recognition even before his death ; and 
more recently he has been ranked among the greatest philosophers of 
modern times. His significence in the history of philosophy is many-sided ; 
but the title of his chief work, The World as Will and Idea, indicates the 
purport of his essential teaching. The antithesis of appearance and reality 
has descended to us directly from Kant. Schopenhauer identifies the 
latter with activity, and the former, as simply the manifestation of that 
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activity, with idea or presentation. Reality is never to be attained outside 
man, in external nature. That is presentation ; whatever is presented to 
consciousness is appearance or idea ; and its reality is somewhat dependent 
upon it being an appearance to mind. But reality never can be merely 
presented. It is that which eternally is, that which man finds to be the 
reality of himself. It can never be sensed or even merely thought by us, 
but is rather something that is lived and willed by us. The world consists 
of the will that expresses itself in us as psychophysical effort, and that also 
expresses iiself in nature in various forms of energy ; of the will in its 
potency and of its phenomenal manifestations. The denial of the will to 
live is simply the recognition of the fact that all things are manifestations of 
the same will that we find in ourselves ; seeing which a man will not will 
his own happiness at the expense of others. All true life is, to begin with, 
an equipoise between the will to affirm life in the selfish sense, and the will 
to deny life for the sake of the common life. Here the doctrine shows its 
affinity with both Christian and Eastern ideas of a salvation to be obtained 
through a denial of self, and an affirmation of the eternal or other- regard- 
ing will. Examples of Schopenhauer's present influence are to be found 
in recent works by James, Miinsterberg, and Wundt. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

Nietzsche and Darwinism. Alfred Fouillee. International Monthly, 
III, 2, pp. 134-165. 

According to certain thinkers, Nietzsche was the first to deduce from 
Darwinism logical conclusions concerning the individual and social life. 
This raises the question, whether his ethics are the expression of Darwin- 
ism, and whether social Darwinism as understood by his partisans is a 
scientific morality. Nietzsche differed from Darwin, (a) in adopting dy- 
namism rather than mechanism as the ultimate principle in philosophy ; 
(b) in regarding aversion to organization as a natural characteristic of the 
strong ; (c) in maintaining that justice was a ruse of the weak to defend 
themselves, and (d) in considering pity, even in the later stages of evolu- 
tion, as depressing to vital function and as contrary to social welfare. 
Nietzsche was unscientific ; by limiting activity to mere ' domination ' he 
neglected one half the facts of the physical and all the facts of the mental 
and moral life. His ideal was the highest energy, but struggle is a waste 
of energy. The will which struggles sees its power diminished by the re- 
sistance which it provokes. Admiration of natural selection and the success 
of that which survives logically results in the admiration of altruism, kind- 
ness, and philanthropy. Guyau, who is free from moral or religious preju- 
dices, and for whom the true imperative is self-imposed, reaches the opposite 
conclusion. By scientific analysis he finds the highest life in the most 
generous one. Instead of a tendency to prey on others, he sees a tendency 
toward union with others. In terms of evolution, the most social organism 
is the most perfect. N.E.Truman. 



